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BOOK NOTICES. 

Northward Over the " Great Ice." A Narrative of Life and Work 
along the Shores and upon the Interior Ice- Cap of Northern Green- 
land in the Years 1886 and i8pi-i8pf. With a Description of the 
Little Tribe of Smith-Sound Eskimos, the most Northerly Human 
Beings in the World, and an Account of the Discovery and Bring- 
ing Home of the ^' Saviksue," or Great Cape York Meteorites. By 
Robert E. Peary, Civil Engineer., U. S. N., Member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, Member of the American Geograph- 
ical Society. With Maps, Diagrams, and About Eight Hundred 
Illustrations. In Two Volumes. New York. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. MDCCCXCVIII. 

In the author's words, this narrative has been written to supply _. 
a complete authentic record of his Arctic work — a record which he 
owed it to his family, his friends and himself to put in permanent 
form. 

The narrative covers the reconnaissance of the Greenland 
Inland Ice in i886; the thirteen-months' sojourn in North Green- 
land in 1891-92, including the twelve-hundred-mile sledge journey 
across the ice-cap and the determination of the insularity of Green- 
land; a twenty-five months' stay in North Greenland in 1893-95, 
with a second 1200-mile sledge journey over the ice-cap, the com- 
pletion of the study of the Whale-Sound natives, a survey of that 
region and the discovery of the Cape York meteorites; and the 
summer voyages in 1896 and 1897, with the story of the removal of 
the 90-ton Cape York meteorite. 

Mr. Peary recognizes in the fullest sense his obligation to the 
Societies and to the friends, who have stood ready through twelve 
years to help him with influence and with means, and to the Gov- 
ernment which has kindly given to him the leave of absence for his 
Arctic work; but he rightly calls attention to the fact that his work 
has been accomplished by private enterprise, and that fully two- 
thirds of the total cost have been furnished by himself. Single con- 
tributions from other sources have never exceeded $1,000, except 
when Mr. Morris K. Jesup, President of the American Museum of 
Natural History, bore the principal burden of the expedition which 
brought back Peary and his two companions in 1895. 
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It is not to be doubted that the idea of utilizing the Inland Ice 
as a road for overland sledge journeys belongs to Mr. Peary, and 
that he has introduced the design for winter quarters, the use of the 
odometer, the barograph and thermograph, and has shown that the 
explorer in the Arctic may dispense with the sleeping-bag. 

Even those, who do not feel the attraction of his main subject, 
must take a deep interest in Mr. Peary's account of the Eskimos of 
Cape York, that isolated community of 253 persons, the outpost of 
the human race in the far North. 

The effect of his expeditions upon the comfort of these people 
is strikingly put: 

Seven years ago, many a man in this tribe possessed no knife, and many a woman 
no needle. Few of the men possessed kayaks, or skin canoes ; and he was indeed 
well off who had a spear- or harpoon-shaft made of a single piece of wood. To-day, 
men and women are amply supplied with knives and needles ; every adult man and 
half-grown boy has his canoe; most of the men have guns; and every hunter is sup- 
plied with the best of wood for his lance, his harpoon, his seal-spear, and his sledge. 
The effect of these improvements in their weapons has shown itself at once in an im- 
proved condition of the tribe, resulting from the great increase in the effectiveness of 
the hunters. The people are better clothed, they can support a larger number of 
dogs (their only domestic animal) and, as a result of their more ample nourishment, 
and consequent greater ability to withstand the constant hardships of their life, the 
death-rate has decreased, and the birth-rate perceptibly increased, within the past six 
years. 

The detailed study of these Eskimos has not been attempted in 
this work. The chapter devoted to them (Vol. i, pp. 479-514) 
presents no more than a brief condensation of the material in Mr. 
Peary's hands. None the less, it is full of interest. 

Mr. Peary is inclined to accept Sir Clements Markham's theory 
concerning the Siberian origin of the Eskimos, a theory which 
receives some support from their physical peculiarities; and he tells 
us that " Miss Bill," the young girl brought to this country in 1894 
by Mrs. Peary, when she met a Chinaman, ran up to him and tried 
to talk with him, and that members of the Chinese Legation in 
Washington spoke to her as to one of their countrywomen. These 
are incidents to be noted, but it is easy to overrate their importance 
and to mistake their significance. 

There is no form of government among the Arctic Highlanders. 
Each man is supreme in his family, and each family is self-support- 
ing. There is no marriage ceremony, and the wife is a piece of 
property, like a sledge or a canoe. At the same time, children and 
the infirm and aged are kindly treated. 

They seem to have, properly speaking, no religion; but decision 
must be reserved on this point. 
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They are generally below the average stature, though some of 
the men are about five feet ten inches in height, and all are plump 
and solidly built. Their muscular development is astonishing, con- 
cealed as it is under the covering of blubber which they possess, in 
common with the seal, the walrus and the bear. 

These children of nature have no depraved habits, no stimulants, 
no narcotics, no slow poisoning; or, in one word, no medicine. 

They practise no mutilation. Their diseases are principally 
rheumatism and lung and bronchial troubles. 

Contrasting these uncontaminated people with their relations in 
South Greenland, protected though these have been by the vigilance 
of the Danish Government, Mr. Peary hopes that they may be left 
in peace to live out the part appointed them by the Creator, undis- 
turbed by efforts to understand the white man's ideas of God, of 
right and of morality. 

Mr. Peary wins his reader from the beginning, with the direct- 
ness and the unstudied flow of his story, already familiar in outline 
to geographers throughout the world, but set before them now 
afresh with the earnestness and the vitality of a sustained purpose. 

His exploration of the Greenland ice-cap, with all its peculiar 
conditions, was a new contribution to the knowledge of the Arctic, 
and a chapter added to the history of heroic endeavour. It is not to 
be thought that he has said his last word ; but whatever may be the 
outcome of the years before him, his place is already won among 

the simply great, the 

strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

Physiography for Beginners, and Physiography for Advanced Students. 
A. T. Simmons., The Macmillan Co., iSpf. 

The two books whose titles are given above have to do with 
physiography in the English and not the American sense. They 
are thus largely devoted to the elements of physics and chemistry, 
.to mathematical and astronomical geography, and very different in 
character from our better text books in geography for secondary 
schools that we have in this country. They are neither of them 
available for students use in this country, because too inclusive, 
and because much of the subject matter would here be given in 
elementary courses in other subjects. 

They are, however, both very suggestive to a teacher, and well 
worthy of adoption as reference books. The experiments are well 
selected, and the diagrammatic illustrations very suggestive and to 
the point. In some cases the arrangement and plan of development 



